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MIGRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 


Our extract last week from Kirby had re- 
lation to those animals that migrate casually. 
The author next considers those migrations 
that take place periodically, and usually at 
certain seasons of every year: the general 
intention of which appears to be a supply of 
food, and often a temperature best suited to | 
reproduction. Providence, in thi8, taking 
care that their instincts shall stimulate them 
to change their quarters when these two ob- 
jects can be answered at the same time, and 
by a single removal. Quadrupeds and birds 
are first noticed under this head, but passing 
over these, we shall proceed to quote most of 
the remainder of the chapter on migrations, 
which relates to the finny tribes, and will be 
found throughout exceedingly interesting. 

“Though the production and rearing of 
their young forms a principal feature in most 
of the migrations before noticed, yet it is 
most prominent and conspicuous in the ani- 
mals whose annual motions I shall next ad- 
vert to. And here mankind is more con- 
spicuously indebted to the fatherly care and 
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larger than the sturgeon: Pallas describes | heavens, which echo multiplies on every side. 
one that weighed 2800 pounds, which it is|The astonished husos, in the greatest alarm, 
conjectured must have been nearly forty feet | rush from their hiding places, and are taken 
long. Its ordinary length is stated to be twenty-| in nets of every kind, prepared to intercept 
five feet, which is the maximum of the stur- | them. 

geon. The numbers of this species far exceed| ' “ The huso fishery is of great importance, 
those of the latter: the caviar is usually made | principally on account of the caviar prepared 
of its spawn, which equals nearly a third of| from the roe of these fishes, and the isinglass 
the weight of the whole fish, from whence we | that is made from their air-vessel. The for- 
may conjecture the iafinite number of eggs|mer is much-in demand amongst many na- 
that it contains. Professor Pallas give a very | tions, as the Russians, Turks, &c.; the Greeks 
interesting history of the manner in which) particularly make it almost their sole food 
these enormous fish are taken in the Volga, | during their long fasts, and the latter is al- 
and the Saiek, which discharge their waters | most universally an article of commerce. The 
into the Caspian. And it seems really won- | common sturgeon furnishes the same articles, 
derful that so wild and illiterate a people as|as do other fishes also. 

the Tartars, who have no acquaintance with| “The next kind of fishes that migrate for 
the arts and sciences, should on this occasion | the purpose of spawning, which I shall notice, 
show as much genius and invention as the|is one which, though it falls far behind the 
most enlightened nations. The huso enters|sturgeons in size, exceeds them infinitely in 
the rivers to spawn earlier than the sturgeon, | numbers and dispersion, and in the vast supply 
generally about mid-winter, when they are|of food with which it furnishes the human 


still covered with ice. At this time the na-| 
tives construct dikes across the rivers in cer- 
tain parts, formed with piles, leaving no inter- | 
val that the huso can pass through; in the) 
centre of the dike is an angle opening to the | 





current, which consequently is an entering 


angle to the fish ascending the stream ; at the | 
summit of this angle is an opening, which | 
leads into a kind of chamber formed with | 


cord, or osier hurdles, according to the sea- 


race; it will readily be seen that I am speak- 
ing of the cod-fish. This valuable animal 
belongs to the class of fishes with a bony 
skeleton, and the tribe of jugulars, or those 
whose ventral fins are nearer the mouth than 
the pectoral. It frequents shallows and sand- 
banks, between the fortieth and sixtieth de- 
grees of north latitude, both in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, where it is taken in infinite 
numbers. The fishery for it employs both 





son of the year. Above the opening is a kind 


of scaffold, and a little cabin, where the fish-| in abundance. The most celebrated is that 


European and American seamen and vessels 


ermen can retire and warm themselves or|on the great bank of Newfoundland, where 
repose, when they are not wanted abroad. | thousands of men are employed in catching, 
No sooner is the huso entered into the cham- | salting, and barrelling these fish, and whence 
ber, which is known by the motion of the | they are dispersed principally into the catho- 


bounty of a beneficent Providence for a supply | water, than the fishermen on the scaffold let | lic countries, where they form a considerable 


of their wants, than in any of the cases above | fall a door, which prevents its return to sea-| portion of the food of the people, especially 
detailed ; which most of them minister to our| ward, they then by means of ropes and pullies 


pleasures, rather than our sustenance : where- 
as, the animals I now allude to, form the sole 
food of some nations, and contribute a vast 
and cheap supply, that covers the table of 
the poor man with plenty. 

“The migrating fishes are one of the 
reatest and most invaluable gifts of the 
reator to his creature man, by which thou- 

sands and thousands support themselves, and 
their families ; and which, at certain periods, 
form the food of millions. Of the proceedings 
of the principal of these fishes, I shall now 
give a brief account. 

“I begin with one of the cartilaginous 
fishes—the sturgeon. There are two noted 
species of this fish, which is related to the 
shark ; the one is called the sturgeon by way 
of eminence, and the other the huso. The 
latter is found only in the Caspian and Black 
seas, and the Don, the Volga, and other rivers 
that flow into them. It is stated to be much 





lift the movable bottom of the chamber, and 
easily secure the fish. 

** Gmelin has related, in a very lively way, 
the solemn fishing which takes place at the 
beginning of winter, in the neighbourhood of 
Astracan, when these fish have retired into 
vast caves under the seashore, which form 
their winter quarters. A great number of 
fishermen assemble, over whom are placed a 
director and inspectors, who possess consider- 
able authority and influence; every kind of 
fishing is prohibited, in the places known to 
be the haunt of the husos; a numerous flotilla 
of boats are in readiness ; every thing is pre- 
pared as it were for an important military 
operation ; all approach in concert and with 
regular manceuvres the asylum in which the 
fish are concealed; the slightest noise is se- 
verely interdicted, so that the most profound 
silence every where prevails. In an instant, 
at a given signal, a universal shout rends the 


| during lent and other fasts. 
| “The cod-fish makes for the coast at 
| spawning time, going northward ; this takes 
| place towards the end of winter, or the be- 
|ginning of spring. Leeuwenhoek counted 
| more than nine millions of eggs in a cod-fish 
| of the middle size ; allowing for a large con- 
sumption by other fishes which devour them, 
' still enough are left, that when hatched pro- 
coal , 
| duce a superabundant supply. They are de- 
posited in the inequalities of the bottom 
amongst the stones. 

“ The haddock is another species belong- 
ing to this genus, which frequents our coast 
{Great Britain] in great numbers in mid-win- 
ter; they are stated sometimes to form a 
bank twenty-four miles long by three broad. 
They pursue and devour the herrings, and 
are themselves in their turn devoured by 
sharks, which follow their shoals. 

“ The next tribe of migratory fishes is one 
which supplies our tables with a very accept- 
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able successor, when the cod-fish is out of| islands and countries, and enriching their in- 
season, and which at last usually becomes so| habitants. Their presence and progress are 
plentiful and cheap as (o form a part of the | usually indicated by various sea-birds, sharks, 





poor man’s bill of fare, as well as of that of|and other enemies. One of the cartilaginous 


his rich neighbour. Every one will see that 
I here allude to the mackerel. ‘This is one 


fishes, the sea-ape, is said to accompany them 
constantly, and is thence called the king of 


of the thoracic fishes, or those whose ventral | the herrings. They throw off also a kind of 
fins are situated below the pectoral. It is| oily or slimy substance, which extends over 


very widely dispersed, being found in the 


their columns, and is easily seen in calm 





Arctic, Antarctic, and Mediterranean seas, as| weather. This substance, in gloomy still 
well as in the Atlantic ocean. It hybernates/ nights, exhibits a phosphoric light, as if a 
in the seas first mentioned, where it is stated | cloth, a little luminous, was spread over the 
to select certain depths of the sea called by | sea. 
the natives Barachouas, which are so land-|, “Some conjecture may be formed of the 
locked, that the water is as calm at all times|infinite numbers of these invaluable fishes 
as in the most sheltered pools; the depth of|that are taken by European nations from 
these asylums diminishes in proportion to the| what Lacepede relates—that in Norway 
proximity of the shore, and the bottom is|twenty millions have been taken at a single 
generally muddy and covered with marine | fishing, that there are few years that they do 
plants. It is in these muddy bottoms that|not capture four hundred millions, and that 
the mackerel, directed by their instinct, pass | at Gottenburgh and its vicinity seven hundred 
the winter. They plunge their head and the| millions are annually taken; ‘ but what are 
anterior part of their body in the mud, keep- | these millions,’ he remarks, ‘ to the incredible 
ing their tails elevated vertically above it. In| numbers that go to the share of the English, 
the spring they emerge in infinite shoals| Dutch, and other European nations.’ 
from their hiding places, and proceed south-| ‘ Migrations of these fishes are stated to 
ward for the purposes of depositing their eggs | take place at three different times. The first, 
in more genial seas; more than half a million| when the ice begins to melt, which continues 
of these have been discovered in a single fe-|to the end of June; then succeeds that of the 
male. These fish die as soon as they are|summer, followed by the autumnal one, which 
taken out of the water, and then they emit a} lasts till the middle of September. They 
phosphoric light. seek places for spawning, where stones and 
“ What the mackerel is to the north of| marine plants abound, against which they 
Europe, the. thunny is to the south. It de-| rub themselves alternately on eaqh side, all 
posits its eggs in May dnd June, when it|the while moving their fins with great ra- 
enters the Mediterranean, seeking the shores) pidity. According to Lacéepede, William 
in shoals arranged in the form of a parallelo- | Deukelzoon, a fisherman of Biervliet, in Dutch 
gram, or as some say, a triangle, and making | Flanders, was the first person who salted her- 
a great noise and stir. ‘They appear to have | rings; this was before the end of the fourteenth 
been much in request with the Greeks and/century; others attribute this invention to 
Romans, and are now an important article of | William Benckels or Benckelings of Bierulin. 
food with the inhabitants of the coasts and|To show his sense of the importance of this 
islands of the Mediterranean. invention, the Emperor Charles V. is stated 
* But no fish is so important a gift of} to have visited his tomb, aud to have eaten a 
heaven, as affording employment to a large| herring upon his grave. The smoking of this 
number of individuals, both in the catching | valuable fish, we are told, was first practised 
and preparing it, and as adding very largely | by the inhabitants of Dieppe, in Normandy. 
to the general stock of food, especiaily in ca-| “Next to the herring, the pilchard is 
tholic countries, as that of whose history I| valuable to our own country, especially to 
shall next give a brief sketch. the inhabitants of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
“ Three thousand decked vessels, of differ-|to whom this fish is as important as the her- 
ent sizes, besides smaller boats, are stated to| ring to other parts of the kingdom; they fre- 
be annually employed in the herring-fishery,| quent the southern coasts from the middle of 
with a proportionable number of seamen, be-|summer to the end of autumn, and many 
sides a vast number of hands that, at certain| thousand barrels are annually cured. Lace- 
seasons, are occupied in curing them. pede says that, in one year, a milliard of 
“The herring to which I now allude be-| these fishes has been taken. 
longs to the tribe called abdominal fishes, or} ‘The sprat and the anchovy, are two 
those whose ventral fins are behind the pec-| other fishes of the present tribe, the former, 
toral, and may be said to inhabit the arctic|at certain seasons, furnishing a considerable 
seas of Europe, Asia, and America, from| supply of food to the lower orders, and also a 
whence they annually migrate, at different| fertilizing kind of manure to the farmer and 
times, in search of food and to deposit their | hop-grower, though, it must be confessed, very 
spawn. Their shoals consist of millions of| annoying to the traveller passing through a 
myriads, and are many leagues in width,|country where it is so employed, by its dis- 
many fathoms in thickness, and so dense that | agreeable stenchj and to those who inhabit it 
the fishes touch each other; they are pre-| by its putrid effluvia, which I have known to 
ceded, at the intgrval of some days, by insu-| produce fevers; the other ministering to the 
lated males. ‘The largest and strongest are| enjoyment and luxury of the wealthy by its 
said to lead the shoals, which seem to move/ piquancy when pickled, or reduced to an es- 
in a certain order, and to divide into bands as| sence; but on these I shall not further en- 
they proceed, visiting the shores of various | large.”—( To be continued.) 








For “ The Friend.” 
RICHARD BAXTER, 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


There is no error into which the unguarded 
may sooner fall than that of taking up a dis- 
dain for others who differ from them in the 
peculiarities of religious profession. This is 
more apt tq be the fault of individuals who 
are unly in the rudiments of a Christian life, 
whose zeal burns with a vehemence that if 
not watched will overleap the bounds of a 
well;informed charity, and betray its subject 
into unworthy thoughts or improper expres- 
sions. A sound charity, so far from permitting 
us to despise any for their ignorance or errors, 
will always incline us to compassionate them 
and to desire their improvement or correc- 
tion. The more thoroughly we are acquainted 
with human nature, the more we ascertain the 
extent of our indebtedness to something not of 
ourselves for all the good we enjoy above 
others, and the more conscious we become 
of our own great liability to err, the less dis- 
position we shall have to boast of our acquisi- 
tions beyond, or superiority over another, or 
to speak contemptuously of our neighbour’s 
mistakes. We should ever remember that 
“we have nothing but what we hare received,” 
and that therefore we have no right to glory 
over or despise others who, having had fewer 
advantages, may be as well-intentioned as 
ourselves. 

True religion not only inculcates a forbear- 
ing charity, but prompts its professors to be- 
hold with complacency every exhibition of 
good example around them. While it seeks 
on the one hand to palliate the failings of 
conscientious men, on the other it consents 
to their better qualities, prefers to dwell on 
them, and delights to speak in their praise. 
It loves to hear of goodness, although the 
character to whom itis attributed be not of 
the same persuasion or of the same country ; 
and it chooses rather to believe the report 
than to forego charity by calling it in ques- 
tion. Indeed, to do otherwise would be to 
betray no little ignorance, for the more in- 
telligence we gain respecting the world, the 
more clearly we see that even a “ good thing 
can come out of Nazareth.” “When the 
distinguished Bishop Burnet visited Amster- 
dam, he became acquainted with the leading 
men of the different denominations of Chris- 
tian professors tolerated in the United States: 
Calvinists, Armenians, Lutherans, Anabap- 
tists, Brownists, Papists, &c., amongst each 
of which he used frequently to declare he 
met with men of such unfeigned piety and 
virtue that he became strongly fixed in a 
principle of universal charity, and an invinci- 
ble abhorrence of all severities on account of 
religious opinions.” 

We shall not so much trespass against our 
own doctrine as to suspect that any of our 
readers stand in need of these hints to recon- 
cile them to a perusal of some particulars of 
the life of Richard Baxter, author of that 
well-known work “ The Saint's Everlasting 
Rest.” 

He was born in Shropshire, England, in 
1615. His father was a freeholder, and pos- 
| sessed of a moderate estate; but having been 
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jected to severe privations, and a useful lesson 
to those more bountifully provided for. 

I went a few months since to visit a pa- 
rishioner then in the county infirmary, within 
some miles of which I reside; and was in- 
formed that in an adjoining ward there lay a 
good old man, confined by a mortification in 
his foct, who would take particular satisfac- 
tion in any Christian conversation which my 
time would allow me to afford him. 

The nurse conducted me into a room, 


where I found him alone on a bed. The cha-| 


racter of his countenance was venerable, 
cheerful, contented, and pious. His hoary 
hairs proclaimed him to be aged, although 


the liveliness of his eye was equal to that of 


the most vigorous youth. “ How are you, 
my friend?” said I. ‘ Very well, sir, very 
well; never better in all my life; thank God 
for all his mercies,” replied the man, with so 
cheerful a tone of voice as at once surprised 
and delighted me. “ Very well! How so? I 
thought from what I heard, you were in 


much pain and weakness ;” said I. “ Yes, 


sir, that is very true, but I am very well for 


all that; for God is so good to my soul, and 
he provides every thing needful for my body. 
The people in the house are very kind; and 
friends come to see me. Sir, I want nothing 
but more grace to praise the Lord for all his 
goodness.” “ Why, my friend, you are an 
old pilgrim, I am glad to see that you have 
learned thankfulness as you travel through 
the wilderness.” ‘ Thankfulness!” quickly 
returned he, “ no, sir, 1 never did thank the 
Lord, I never could thank him, no, nor I 
never shall thank him as I ought, till I get 
to glory. And then—oh then! how I will 
thank him for what he has done for me.” 
Tears of affection filled his eyes as he spoke. 
“What a good master you serve,” i added. 
“ Aye, sir, if the servant was but more like 
the master. But here I am, a poor old sin- 
ner, deserving nothing, and receiving every 
thing which I need. Sir, I want nothing but 
more grace to serve him better. I lie here 
on this bed and pray, and sing, by night and 
day: you must let me sing you a hymn; I 
always begin it about four o’clock in the 
morning, and it keeps my spirits alive all the 
day through.” Without waiting for my reply, 
he raised himself up, and in an aged and 
broken, but very affecting tone of voice, he 
sang two or three verses, expressive of God’s 
goodness tb him, and his own desire to live 
to God’s glory. The simplicity, serenity, 
and heartfelt consolation, with which this 
venerable disciple went through it, gave a 
colouring to the whole, and left an impression 
on my mind which it would be impossible to 
convey to the reader. As soon as he had 
finished his hymn, he said, “ Do not be of- 
fended, sir, at my boldness; you love the 
Lord, too, I hope; and then I am sure you 
will not be angry to hear me praise him. 
But now do talk to me about Jesus Christ. 
You are his minister, and he has sent you 
here to-day to see a poor unworthy soul, that 
does not deserve the least of his mercies. 
Talk to me if you please about Jesus Christ.” 
“ Neither you, nor I, are able to talk of him, 


THE FRIEND. 





as we ought,” I answered; “and yet if we 
were to hold our peace, the very stones would 
cry out.” “Aye, and well they might cry 
shame upon us, if we refused to speak of his 
oodness,” said the old man. ‘ Jesus Christ,” 
Fesidabh “is a sure refuge, and a present 
help in time of trouble.” ‘ That’s right, so 
he is.” ‘* Jesus Christ has taken care of you, 
and watched over you all the days of your 
life, and he will be your guide and portion in 
death.” ‘ That’s right again, so he will.” 
| You have committed your soul into his 
| keeping long since, have you not?” “ Above 
forty years ago, he came to seek and to save 
|me, a vile sinner, who deserved nothing but 
|his wrath; I can never praise him enough.” 
\* Well, my friend, and this very Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, whom you love, and in-whom 
you trust, lived for you, and died for you; he 
rose again for you, and he has sanctified you 
by his Holy Spirit, and now lives to make 
daily intercession for you; and having done 
all this, do you think he will leave you to 
perish at last?’ “ No, sir,” said the old man, 
‘* faithful is He that has promised, and he will 
do it. Mine, alas! is a changing heart, but 
he changeth not. I believe that he has laid 
|up a crown of glory for me; and though the 
old enemy of souls sometimes tells me I shall 
|not have it, I believe in Christ sooner than in 
him, and I trust I shall have it at last.” “* And 
}do you not find by experience,” I added, 
“that his yoke is easy and his burden light? 
His commandments are not gfievous, are 
they?” “No, no; it is a man’s meat and 
'drink, if he loves the Lord, to do what he 
bids him.” ‘“ Where were you before you 
| came into this infirmary?” “In the parish 
| workhouse at S——.” ‘“ Have you a wife?” 
“‘ She died some years since, and got to her 
heavenly home before me.” “ Have you any 
children?” “ Yes, sir, I have two sons mar- 
ried, and settled in the world with families. 
One of them has been here to see me Jately, 
| and I hope he is in a good way for his own 
| soul, and brings up his children in the fear of 
|God.” ‘Have you any worldly cares upon 
your mind?” “ Not one, sir: I am come to 
this house, I plainly see, to end my days; 
for the mortification in my leg must, before 
it be very long, bring me to the grave. And 
I am quite willing to go, or to wait the Lord’s 
pete, time. I want nothing but more grace to 
praise him:” which last words he often re- 
|peated in the course of the conversation. 
“‘ You have reason,” I said, “to feel thank- 
ful that there is such a house as this, for poor 
and sick people to be brought to, both for 
food, lodging, and medicine.” “ That I have; 
indeed, it is a house of mercies to me, and I 
}am ashamed to bear how unthankful many of 
the patients seem to be for the benefits which 
|the Lord provides for them here. But, poor 
creatures, they neither know nor love him. 
|The Lord have mercy upon them, and show 
them the right way. I should never have 
known that good way, if he had not taken 
| compassion upon me, when I had none upon 
|myself.” Tears ran down his aged cheeks 
|as he spoke these last words. Here, thought 
I, is a poor man that is very rich, and a weak 
}man that is very strong. At this moment the 


| 


















nurse brought in his dinner. “ There, sir, 
you see more and more mercies. The Lord 
takes care of me, and sends plenty of food for 
this r old worn-out body.” “And yet,” 
said I, “ that poor old worn-out body will one 
day be renewed and become a glorious body, 
and live along with your soul in the presence 
of God for ever.” “ That’s right,” said the 
old man, “ so it will; though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God. But come, 'sir,” seeing me leok 
at my watch, “you must speak a word to 
your Master, if you please, as well as for 
him. I will put down my dinner while you 
pray with me.” I did so, the man often add- 
ing his confirmation of what I offered up, by 
voice, gesture, and countenance, highly ex- 
pressive of the agreement of his heart with 
the language of the prayers. Having ended, 
he said, “ God be with you, and bless your 
labours to many poor souls: I hope you will 
come and see me again if my life be spared. 
I am glad to see those who will talk to me 
about Jesus Christ and his precious salvation.” 
I replied, “ May the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, who carried them through the 
days of their pilgrimage, and brought them 
safe to a city which hath foundations, bring 


| you there too, and bless you all the remaining 


days of your journey, till you get home. I am 
going to see several serious friends this even- 
ing, who would be glad, I know, to receive a 
message from one, who has had so much ex- 
perience of a Saviour’s mercies. What shall 
I say to them?” “ Tell them, with my Chris- 
tian love and respects, that you have been to 
see a poor dying old man, who wants nothing 
in this world but more grace to praise the 
Lord with.” So ended our first interview. I 
could not help reflecting as I returned home, 
that as the object of my journey to the in- 
firmary had been to carry instruction and 
consolation myself to the poor and sick ; so 
the poor and the sick was made instrumental 
to the conveying of both instruction and con- 
solation to my own heart, in a very superior 
degree. I saw him four or five times after- 
wards, and always found him in the same 
happy, patient, thankful, and edifying state of 
mind and conversation. 

The last time I was with him he said, 
“Oh! how I long to be at my heavenly 
home ; but I am willing to remain a traveller 
as long as my Lord and Master sees good.” 
He died not long after, in the steadfast as- 
surance of faith, and with a hope full of im- 
mortality. 

The foregoing conversation took place on 
September 22, 1808, and is faithfully related. 
J S——,, the good old man, died in the 
infirmary, in December of the same year. 


Fanaticism.—Extract of a letter from a 
presbyterian minister in Indiana, dated Aug. 
12, 1836: 

“Much has been said, from all quarters, 
concerning the fanaticism of the abolitionists ; 
but I cannot help thinking that no class of 
fanatics are so visionary as those who hope, 
in this enlightened age and free country, to 
substitute mobs for arguments, and put down 
truth by force.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
John Wilkinson and the Society of Friends. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


In the number of the Episcopal Recorder 
which contained the reply to Wilkinson’s 
letter, the following observations were made 
by the editor. The candour and good feeling 
they evince are truly christian, and gratify- 
ing; and his queries, propounded evidently 
with a desire to ascertain the truth, were 
responded to in the number for July, 30th, 
1836, which we subjoin :-— 


John Wilkinson’s Letter.—This letter was 
sent to us for insertion, and being presented 
as the record of “‘ an occurrence of interest,” 
the suggestion was complied with, though 
without the slightest intention of affirming 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s strictures on the doc- 
trines of the Seciety of Friends were correct. 
Considering, however, that few of our readers 
have the means of testing their correctness, 
it would have been well if we had so stated, 
and we are gratified that a highly respected 
and intelligent correspondent has put it in the 
power of our readers to judge for themselves 
upon the subject. We must however add, 
that he seems to us to have made Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s charges more offensive than they 
really are. We understand him to ‘speak 
chiefly of one principle, and only of the ten- 
dency of that principle. He would doubtless 
say, if possessed of any candour, that this 
tendency is resisted and counteracted by the 
influence of other principles, among very many 
of those with whom he has been recently con- 
nected. 

The only point which seems to us to be in- 
volved in this question, is with respect to that 
principle of the Society of Friends which 
Mr. Wilkinson designates as “the funda- 
mental principle of the Society.” Our cor- 
respondent has shown that the designation 
properly speaking is incorrect, but we appre- 
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different from those entertained by the gene- 
rality of Christians? And if so, what is the 
peculiarity ? If our correspondent will fur- 
nish us with a clear statement on this point, 
he will afford us, and prebably most of our 
readers, information, which we confess that 
we do not now possess.* What, for instance, 
is the fact with respect to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
assertion, that “the 2d section of Robert 
Barclay’s third proposition, while it professes 
to uphold the Scripture as heavenly and di- 
vine writings, virtually destroys their authority 
by setting above them the Spirit, which is 
supposed to be in the heart of every man, 
whereby even the Scriptures themselves may 
be tested?" What does our correspondent 
mean by “ the sensible influences of the Holy 
Spirit?” What is intended by the declara- 
tion in one of his quotations, that the Holy 
Spirit “ gives the true understanding of the 
mind of God, and meaning of the Holy Scrip- 
ture ?” 

We propose these enquiries with great 
eandour, desiring only to elicit truth. It 
may seem to some that the subject is one 
with which we have nothing to do. — It is 
however important, for many reasons, that 
the leading doctrines of different societies of 
Christians should be known to each other, 
not as matters of controversy, not to excite 
uncharitable feelings, but, on the contrary, 
for the promotion of true charity, based on 
truth. The peculiarities of most denomina- 
tions of Christans may be easily ascertained, 
and when this is the case, we do not feel 
called upon to notice them. In the present 
instance our attention has been called to a 
point upon which we do not feel competent to 
speak. A brief statement with respect to it 
(and we contemplate nothing more,) from one 
so competent to speak as our correspondent, 
will doubtless do good. 

It is stated in the London Morning Herald 
that Mr. Wilkinson has connected himself with 
the Church of England. His letter appears 
to have excited considerable attention, in con- 
sequence of some recent controversy in Eng- 
land with respect to the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Their orthodoxy, espe- 
cially in regard to the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, has been defended, among 
others, by Joseph John Gurney, a member 
of the Society, whose writings are well known 
and highly esteemed. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 


The Influences of the Holy Spirit. 


The writer of the strictures on John Wil- 
kinson’s letter acknowledges the kindness of 
the Episcopal Recorder in giving them a 

lace in his columns, and as far as he may 

be able will cheerfully comply with his re- 
quest, by stating explicitly the belief of the 
Society of Friends on the subject of the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. 





* The declarations of our correspondent in his own 
language, with respect to the doctrines of the Society 


hend his meaning to be equivalent to that of | of Friends, have great weight with us, but of course 


the distinguishing principle of the Society. Is 
it not true that the Society has a doctrine with 
respect to the influences of the Holy Spirit, 








they will not be received by our readers as an authori- 
tativé exposition of its creed, and even if thus consi- 
dered, they appear to leave room for the enquiries 
which we propose. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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As the natural estate of man in the fall is 
totally degenerate and depraved, and all the 
motions of his will and affections inclined to 
evil, so he possesses Bo power or capacity by 
which he can turn from evil to good, or raise 
himself out of his fallen condition into favour 
with God. And not only so, but his heart, 
under the power of the prince of the air, who 
rules in the children of disobedience, is averse 
from those offers and means of help, which in 
the mercy and goodness of his Creator are 
provided for his redemption. In this view of 
the subject, the condition of man, if left to 
himself, would be utterly helpless and without 
hope. But’God who made him had mercy 
on him, and graciously provided a remedy 
for his forlorn and lost creature, by which he 
might be redeemed from the power and pol- 
jution of sin, and restored to the favour and 
acceptance of his Creator. ‘* He so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but should have everlasting life.” In 
the fulness of time appointed by the Father, 
Jesus Christ his Son, the Saviour of the world, 
came and suffered the ignominious death of 
the cross as an atonement and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind. In pursu- 
ance of this glorious plan, the apostles preach- 
ed remission of sins and eternal redemption 
to our fallen race, on the terms of “ repent- 
ance towards God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But in vain would the glad 
tidings of this salvation be proclaimed to a 
corrupt and depraved race, were man left to 
the unassisted efforts of his own reason. The 
terms and the means are alike despised and 
contemned by him. Unless the Holy Spirit 
enlighten his darknesss, show him his lost and 
wretched condition, set his sins in order be- 
fore him, incline him to repentance, and lead 
him to prayer, the gospel is offered to him in 
vain. ‘ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” If the thoughts of his unregenerate 
heart “ are only evil and that continually,” it 
follows that nothing of his own, or belonging 
to his nature, can lead him to good ; and con- 
sequently in the whole work of redemption, 
from the first conviction for sin until the sal- 
vation of the immortal soul is consummated, 
the Holy Spirit must be the efficient agent. Nu- 
merous are the passages in the sacred volume 
which establish this conclusion. Our blessed 
Lord himself, when speaking to his disciples 
respecting his departure to the bosom of the 
Father, whence he came forth, told them he 
would not leave them comfortless, but ** would 
pray the Father and he should give them 
another Comforter, that might abide with 
them for ever, even the Spirit of Truth ;” 
“and when he is come, says he, he will re- 
prove (or more correctly convince) the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
Again, “he will guide you into all truth,” 
“he shall take of mine and show it unto you,” 
“he shall teach you all things.” It is a 
standard doctrine of the gospel, and one which 
ous Lord especially enforced in the parable 

the vine and the branches, that “ without 
him we can do nothing ;” “ he that abideth in 
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me and J in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit; but as the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye except ye abide in me.” If therefore 
we “ be servants of God and have our fruit 
unto holiness, the end whereof is everlasting 
life,” we must both abide in Christ, and know 
him to dwell in us by the spirit, to govern, 
direct, and sanctify all that we do, to his 
praise and glory. The apostle Paul declares, 
respecting himself and fellow believers, that 
they “ walked not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit,” that they “ were not in the flesh but 
in the Spirit,” that “ the Spirit of God dwelt 
in them,” and that “if any man have nof the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of his,” “for as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God,” “the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
children of God.” ‘“ Ye have an unction, 
(saith John the divine,) from the Holy One 
and ye know all things,’—*“ the anointing 
which ye have received of Him abideth in 
you, and ye need not that any man teach you, 
but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, which is truth and is no lie ; and even 
as it hath taught you ye shfll abide in Him.” 

I might fill pages with quotations from the 
Bible, all showing the offices of the Holy 
Spirit in awakening, teaching, guiding, en- 
ligutening, and sanctifying the Christian ; and 
indeed the doctrine is so interwoven with the 
very nature and structure of the gospel as a 
spiritual heart-changing religion, that I know 
not how we can hope to realise its blessed 
effects, but by dwelling and walking in the 
Spirit. I think it cannot be questioned that 
those influences of the Holy Spirit by which 
such wonderful eflects are produced in the 
mind of man, must be sensible, or perceptible 
to the subject of them—for a man to be con- 
vinced of sin, to be enlightened, taught, and 
guided by influences which he neither per- 
ceived nor was sensible of, would seem to in- 
volve an absurdity. 

The lamentable effects of the fall of man 
were not limited to his moral feelings—his 
reason, the noblest faculty of the soul, par- 
took of the general corruption and acquired a 
bias to the side of error, which in a greater 
or less degree swayed all its decisions. It is 
this dereliction which renders the things of 
the Spirit foolishness to the natural man, and 
precludes him from the knowledge of them, 
except as the films of error and the veil of 
prejudice are rent, and the natural blindness 
and darkness of the heart iiluminated by the 
Holy Spirit. With these views before us, it 
is not difficult to perceive what the Society 
of Friends mean, when they say “that the 
Holy Spirit gives the true understanding of the 
mind of God, and the meaning of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” ‘They mean to assert what the apostle 
Paul declared, that the spiritual things are to 
be spiritually discerned, and that being fool- 
ishness to the fallen reason of man and not 
received by it, an influence from on high, 
even the guidance and teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, is necessary to enable him truly and 
savingly to understand the mind of God, and 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. For “ what 
man knoweth the things of a man save the 






















spirit of man which is in him, even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God—and we have received not the spirit 


of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, 


that we might know the things that are freely 


given to us of God, which things also we 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 


teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
Such is the doctrine which Robert Barclay 


advocates in the second proposition of his 
apology, and whether he be justly chargeable 


with “ destroying the authority” of the Holy 
Scriptures, the following extract from that 
section of his work may serve to show, viz. : 

“ We do look upon them (the Holy Scrip- 
tures) as the only fit outward judge of contro- 
versies among Christians, and that whatsoever 
is contrary unto their testimony, may there- 
ore justly be rejected as false. And for our 
parts, we are willing that all our doctrines 
and practices be tried by them; which we 
never refused, nor ever shall, in all contro- 
versies, as the judge and test. We shall 
also be very willing to admit it as a positive, 
certain maxim, that whatsoever any do, pre- 
tending the Spirit, which is contrary to the 
Scriptures, be accounted and reckoned a de- 
lusion of the devil.” 

To the objections that “ men may add new 
Scriptures of equal authority with the old,” 
or that “every one may bring in a new gos- 
pel according to his fancy,” he answers, 
‘We have shut the door upon all such doc- 
trine in this very position, affirming that the 
Scriptures give a full and ample testimony to 
all the principal doctrines of the Christian 
faith. For we do firmly believe there is no 
other gospel or doctrine to be preached but 
that which was delivered by the apostles, and 
do freely subscribe to the saying, * Let him 
that preacheth any other gospel than that 
which hath been already preached by the 
apostles, according to the Scriptures, be’ac- 
cursed.” 

If I understand the doctrine of the Church 
of England on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, it is substantially the same with that 
of the Society of Friends. The peculiarity of 
the latter consists, I apprehend, in a more 
practical and extended application of the doc- 
trine to their religious callings and perform- 
ances, as well as to the every-day duties of 
life. 

God is a spirit—the soul of man is a spirit 
also; and, aside from the testimony of Holy 
Scripture, it seems to me perfectly reasonable 
to believe that the Creator would open and 
preserve a channel of communication between 
himself and the creature he has made, cor- 
responding with their immaterial natures. 
To suppose the contrary, that all direct in- 
tercourse between God and the soul has ceas- 
ed, and that the written word is the only 
revelation of his will or medium of communi- 
cation, is to place us in a situation less favour- 
able than the subjects of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, for in addition to the inspired writings 
of the Old Testament, they had the Shekinah 
in the most holy place, where the mind of 
God was communicated to the high priest, 
and by him to the people ; they had prophets 
also, and prophetesses, to whom the divine 
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THE FRIEND. 


and made meet for an inheritance among the 
saints in light. The religion of the apostles 
and their fellow-believers must be our religion, 
if ever we are saved ; and if it was necessary 
for them to live in the Spirit—to walk in the 
Spirit—to be led by the Spirit, to be taught 
by the Spirit—no less spiritual religion will 
do for us. ‘Are we so foolish! Having 
begun in the Spirit, are we now made perfect 
by the flesh?” Nay, rather, whatever may 
be our name to religion, let it be our daily 
prayer to attain to the experience of the 
Corinthians, of whom the apostle testifies, 
“ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.” 
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will was revealed respecting things present 
and to come, and they had those inspired pen- 
men who wrote the sacred Scriptures. Is the 
dispensation of the gospel less glorious and 
perfect than the law, or is it not rather its 
peculiar characteristic and glory that this 
divine influence js now shed forth more abun- 
dantly on the human race than was then 
generally the case! If it be not so, what 
means the prophecy of Joel, ch. ii. 28, quoted 
by Peter (Acts ii. 17,) “* And it shall come 
to pass in the last days (saith God) I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions and your 
old men shall dream dreams; and on my 
servants and on my handmaidens, I will pour 
out in those days of my Spirit.””. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah, in contrasting the old and new 
covenants, says of the latter, “ But this shall 
be the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts and write it in their hearts,” “and 
they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour and every man his brother, saying 
know the Lord, for they shall all know me 
from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord.” 

Our blessed Saviour, in the last great day 
of the feast, published this gracious invitation, 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” The evangelist, in 
explaining the meaning of our Lord, assumes, 
as a doctrine commonly received and known, 
the affusion of the Holy Spirit on those which 
believed in the Lord Jesus. “ This spake he, 
says John, of the Spirit which they that be- 
lieve on Him should receive ; for the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified.” 

The apostle Peter, after quoting the pas- 
sage from Joel, and preaching repentance 
and remission of sins, concludes with these 
remarkable words, ‘‘ And ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost ; for the promise is 
unto you and your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.” 

The apostle Paul no less clearly sets forth 
the outpouring of the Spirit under the Gospel 
dispensation in his excellent epistles, a single 
quotation from which will serve for the pre- 
sent. After speaking of the sinful state of 
himself and some his fellow believers before 
they received the Gospel, he says, “ But 
after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy, he saved us by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost which he shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” The 
Gospel is not changed—pre-eminently as the 
gift of the Holy Ghost was conferred on the 
apostles, a degree of its blessed power and 
influence is essentially necessary to the con- 
version and growth in grace of every Chris- 
tian. We must be regenerated—born again 
of the Spirit, washed and sanctified by it, 
































ANECDOTE OF LOVE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


It is not long since the following extraordi- 
nary adventure is said to have taken place in 
one of the districts of Hungary :— 

A number of workmen, being engaged in 
opening a communication between two mines, 
discovered the body of a miner, apparently 
about twenty years of age, whose position 
showed that he had fallen a victim to one of 
those accidents of frequent occurrence in 
these subterraneous excavations. ‘The men 
remarked that the body seemed to have lost 
nothing of its flexibility and suppleness ; and 
the state of perfect preservation, likewise, in 
which it was found, was attributed by scien- 
tific men to the effect of the vitriolic water 
in the mine. On being exposed to the air 
the body became stiff, but the features and 
expression of the face were not changed. Still 
it could not be recognized, although there was 
a confused recollection in the neighbourhood 
respecting the time when the accident occur- 
red, reported through the village to have been 
above half a century ago. No further en- 
quiries, however, were made, and they quietly 
proceeded to inter the corpse, according to 
the usual form, when all at once there ap- 
peared an old woman hastening as fast as her 
crutches would carry her towards the spot. 
On hearing of the circumstance she had quit- 
ted her bed, where she had been confined 
during many years, and insisted on seeing the 
features of the deceased. Spite of the wrinkles 
and fixed expression of her countenance, it be- 
trayed uncommon agitation and anxiety, min- 
gled with a singular air of satisfaction, which 
had in it something almost supernatural and 
inspired. She approached and fixed her eyes 
upon the features of the corse, threw aside 
the long hair that concealed part of the fore- 
head, then burst into tears and piercing cries. 
She exclaimed that she had found the body 


being united sixty years before, when he 
suddenly disappeared. When her tears had 
ceased to flow, she returned thanks to heaven 
for having permitted her once again to b&hold 
the object of her first attachment, addi 

“* Now indeed I shall die content.” The vio- 


of her lover, to whom she was on the eve of 


lence of her feelings had becn more than her 
feeble frame could support. The peasants 
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wished to carry her home, but her mind 
seemed to have broken the last links that 
bouad it to earth, and she was laid in the 
same grave with him from whom she had 
been so long and strangely separated. 


For “ The Friend.” 

“Quis est tam vecors, qui, cum suspexcrit in celum, 
non sentiat Deum esse ?” 

“Who is so foolish, that, when he looks up into 
Heaven, can believe that God is not? or that there 
is no God ?” 

Man, by nature, is endued with the sublime 
faculty of reason, by which he is distinguish- 
ed from all other creatures. In the exercise 
of reason he raises his eyes to the heavens, 
and 

“ Views the concave vault of night 

Iilumined gloriously with fiery orbs, 

Beaming mild radiance ;” 
views them with a reference to that Almighty 
Power whose breath upholds them, and who, 
while thus filling the immensity of creation, 
considers its lowest parts. The mighty 
spheres, that perform in silent magnificence 
the still dance of stellar glory, or those fixed 
stars that adorn the wide cerulean, are ob- 
jects which must raise the eye of the mind 
from science to religion. When in the blaze 
of noon, we behold the sun majestically tra- 
versing the sky, pouring the torrent of light 
and life to a thousand realms, and cheering 
all nature with its genial rays, how grateful, 
how natural a transition is it to look to the 
great and good Being, who thus bountifully 
provides for his creatures. 

Or when the glories of meridian day have 
sunk beneath the horizon, when evening 
approaches, and Vesper plumes her silver 
beams; when every grove resounds with the 
mellow harmony of the feathered race, and 
every zephyr breathes tranquillity—how does 
the mind rise from this scene of natural 
beauty, to the contemplation of its Author ; 
or when the shades of night gather around 
us, and remind us of the still hours of repose, 
and we behold the moon gliding serenely 
among the silver clouds, and the stars glow- 
ing in their beauty, do not we feel a holy 
awe steal on the soul, and does not the gene- 
ral stillness produce devotion. Is not grati- 
tude to God aroused within us, when we re- 
flect that though the heaven is his throne, 
and the earth is his footstool, yet he deigns 
to favour us with his presence. We may form 
a very exalted idea of the Deity, by consider- 
ing the magnitude, order, and brilliancy of the 
heavenly bodies. Seeing that they possess so 
large a share of excellency, how much more 
excellent must he be who could confer those 
qualities. They truly are mighty, but he is 
immensurate. His dominion extends through- 
out the boundless space which he has adorned 
with worlds reflecting the refulgence of his 
benignity. How great, how good, how mer- 
ciful must he be who can support so vast a 
frame as creation for the happiness, of his 
poor unworthy creatures. May it nofthen 

profitable for us, whenever we raise our 
eyes to them, to the skies, and view those 
radiant spangles, that so loudly proclaim his 
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omnipotence, to consider, that man is but a 
worm in comparison with his Maker? May 
we not be prompted to exclaim, “ Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty, just and true are thy ways, thou 
king of saints ?” 

21st of 11th month, 1817. 


From the London Family Magazine. 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 


She sat beside her father’s bier, 
And gazed upon the dead ; 

No friend was nigh her soul to cheer, 
Or wipe the tears she shed ; 

But all was silent, dark and drear, 
Around the orphan’s head. 


Her mother in the clay-cold grave 
Had slept before her time ; 

Her sisters fair, her brothers brave, 
Had withered in their prime; 

And one, his plighted troth who gave, 
Was in a distant clime. 


Yet she was calm. Amidst her wo 
She often raised her eye ; 

And while she stopped the tear-drop’s flow, 
And checked the bursting sigh, 

Appeared, though lonely here, to know 
She had a Friend on high. 


And she was thankful. He whose death 
The last sad wound had given, 


} 
Had felt the power of saving faith ; 


And purged from fleshly leaven, 
Had blest her with his latest breath, 
And bid her trust in heaven. 


Such faith was here; no meteor gleam 
That kindles for a day, 

Then fast as phantom of a dream, 
Is destined to decay ; 

But, like the sun’s perennial beam, 
A warm and sober ray. 


It bore her up amidst the toil 
A parent’s wants required ; 

And when the last foe came to spoil 
The gourd her soul desired, 

It let no earthly feeling soil 
The prayers that stroke inspired. 


And now, beside that lifeless clay, 
In hope and peace divine, 

She wipes the starting tear away, 
Nor dares nor will repine. 

O Lord! thongh fair or sad my day, 
Let faith like her’s be mine. 


Light at the South.—The following stands 
at the head of a Mississippi Whig paper : 

“No caucus—no convention—no_ elec- 
tioneering office-holders—no party postmas- 
ters—no interference with the people's news- 
papers in the mails—no executive, or any 
official persecution, for opinion’s sake.” 


Abolition in Te inessee.—Through the ur- 
gent solicitations of an esteemed friend, we 
have concluded to commence the publication, 
in our next paper, of “The Report of the 
Synod of Kentucky, proposing a plan for the 
moral and religious instruction of their slaves.” 
It is an able document, and but for its length, 
and one or two occasional aberrations, from 
what we consider a fearless defence of the 
rights of man, we should not have hesitated 
to have given it a place in our columns some 
time ago. We may perhaps, hereafter ad- 
vert to that portion of the report which we 
view with a distrustful eye.—Maryville Int. 
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The volume, the expected publication of 
which was several months since announced 
in this journal, containing the miscellaneous 
writings of the late Samuel J. Smith, of Bur- 
lington, N. J., has at length made its appear- 
ance, and is now before us. It is a hand- 
somely printed octavo volume, on good paper, 
of about 220 pages. ‘The collection is pre- 
ceded by a biographical sketch of the amiable 
and gifted author. The annals of one alto- 
gether so retiring and secluded, ever shunning 
concourse and noise, and who, 

“ Deaf to mad ambition’s call 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fame,” 
of course would be very meagre of stirring 
incident. The sketch, however, we have 
found interesting, and exhibits some delight- 
ful traits of character. The contents of the 
volume consist of about fifty articles, prose 
and poetical, but chiefly of the latter. Several 
of them are new to us, but with the greater 
number we had already become familiar, they 
having at different periods appeared in this 


and other periodicals. As might be expected, 


among so many, there is an inequality of 
merit, but if our partiality, arising from a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the 
writer, does not mislead us, there are a num- 


|ber of those pieces which will permanently 


take rank among the loveliest and brightest 
gems of poetic genius, whether of American 
or British origin. Of those of a humourous 
or satirical vein, we may point to the verses 
“On Reading Wordsworth’s Excursion,” as 
among the most amusing and felicitous at- 
tempts in that line of composition; but we 
love most those of a serious cast, in which 
the deep devotional feeling with which the 
mind of the author was imbued, is poured 
forth in mellifluent strains of chaste and fer- 
vid poetry, which will live, when most of that 
of the present day which assumes the name, 
will be totally forgotten. The book is for 


Chesnut street, and at Nathan Kite’s, N 
North Fourth street. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The index is sent with the present number, 
to those subscribers who received a!] or most 
of Vol. IX. They are requested to preserve 
it with the volume to which it belongs, as it 
is no unusual thing for application to be made 
at the office for it after it has been regularly 
sent. It is presumed that our subscribers 
would not give orders to have their paper 
stopped, after the volume has been commenc- 
ed, if they were fully aware of the inconve- 
nience and Joss it subjects us to. In com- 
mencing a new volume, we give directions to. 
the printer, in accordance with our then list 
of subscribers, anticipating some new patrons, 
who will wish to begin with the volume ; it is 
therefore unreasonable to ask us to stop after 
we have forwarded two, three, and sometimes 
a dozen numbers, as has been the case. The 
terms of subscription are payable in advance ; 
those who commence taking the volume are 


sale by the publisher, Henry Perkins, 134, | 





therefore properly considered debtor for that 
volume. It would be kind, not to say equi- 
table, then, that our friends who think they 
must quit us, would inform us in time, before 
the close of the volume. 

The undersigned will be obliged to those 
subscribers who live within convenient dis- 
tance, if they will send him their volumes to 
be bound ; which will be done to any pattern, 
in the best manner, on the most reasonable 
terms. ‘Those who are deficient in any of the 
numbers of Vol. 1X. had better make early 
application to Gro. W. Taytor, 

No. 50, North Fourth street, up stairs. 

For the information of such Friends and 
others as may have coloured women in their 
families, it is proper to state that there are 
two schools now open in this city for the free 
instruction of adult coloured women; and 
both conducted under the care of an associa- 
tion of Friends. One of them is held in the 
second story of the school-house on Willing’s 
alley, and the other in the third story of a 
house on the south side of Market street, the 
second door west of Eleventh street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, 


Visiting Managers for the Month. 

Ephraim Haines, No. 174, North Front 
street ; Jacob Justice, No. 90, Vine street ; 
Edward B. Garrigues, corner of Sixth and 
Spring Garden streets. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 

A partner in the mercantile business, with 
a capital of from two to five thousand dollars, 
is wanted. A member of the Society of 
Friends, competent to manage the same, 
would be preferred. Address the editor of 
this journal, post paid. 

Teacher Wanted. 
Friends of Fallsington Monthly Meeting 


o. 50, jare desirous of engaging a man qualified to 


| take charge of their school. 
| Enquire of David Brown, or John Kirk- 
| bride, Morrisville P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 








| Drep, at her residence in East Bradford township, 
|Chester county, on the 5th of ninth month, 1836, 
Anicait Hoorss, widow of Abiah Hoopes, aged nearly 
eighty-one years, She was a member of Bradford 
monthly mecting of Friends. Although for several 
years prevented attending religious meetings through 
bodily indisposition, she remained firmly attached to 
the doctrines of the Society, which was manifested by 
her expression of unity with those who were concerned 
to bear a decided and faithful testimony against un- 
sound doctrines. She lived esteemed by most who 
knew her, and we believe was prepared for her final 
change. To a friend who called to see her a few days 
before her decease, she remarked that her bodily suf- 
ferings were at times severe ; but that she felt a peace- 
ful mind, in which state she continued till her close, 
desiring that her heavenly Father would grant her an 
easy passage out of time into a happy eternity; her 
petition was granted. 
— at his residence in Morgan county, Indiana, 
on the 26th of the ninth month, Ex: Haver, a mem- 
ber of White Lick monthly meeting, in the 47th year 
of his age. 


